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him still more into himself and estranged him from his subjects. Buckingham had been struck down by a solitary fanatic, but all the nation rejoiced as if the Devil were dead. The murderer confessed that it was the Commons' Remonstrance that had convinced him of the righteousness of his deed. It was Eliot, then, with his slanderous invective, who had really stabbed the Duke, though a disbanded soldier had held the knife. Charles could never forgive Eliot. If Buckingham, in life, had stood between the people and their love for the King, in death he stood between the King and his love for the people.
Buckingham was thirty-six at the time of his death, and in his short life he had known the greatest heights of fortune and depths of failure. He had many merits. " He was in his nature," says Clarendon, "just and candid, liberal, generous, and bountiful, nor was it ever known that the temptation of money swayed him to do an unjust or an unkind thing." His weakness had lain in his too personal approach to politics. His friendships were " as so many marriages for better or worse . . . and it cannot be denied that he was an enemy to the same excess." In international diplomacy he was no match for a dispassionate statesman like Richelieu, while at home he was hopelessly handicapped by the envy roused against a position indiscreetly exalted by the devotion of two masters.
It remained to be seen if the King could be reconciled to the Commons now the " cause of all evils " had been removed. Parliament met in January 1629, and he only asked them to assign him tunnage and poundage, " as my ancestors
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